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Among the most critical factors which have been listed as irrperative for the attainment of 
educational excellence in public schools are the recruitment and selection of the most capable 
candidates to fill a steady stream of vacancies. Based on cun^nt demographic statistics, 
projections for the professional education work force, and the college educated cohort group, 
public education is beginning to experience what Willis D. Hawley (1986) describes as a crisis of 
historic proportions in the shortage of teachers as well as administrative and support personnel. 
Within this context, tt is citjcial that school administrators assess the decision making processes 
and the types of infonnation sources they rely on for the selection of personnel in their districts. 
As Harris, Mclntyre, Littleton, and Long (1985) state, "Unless systematic efforts are made to 
record factors underiying selectton decisions r«nd to rel:ute these data to subsequent 
observations of perfonnance, it is unlikely that improvements will ever be made in the selection 
process" (p. 116-117). 
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Across the United States there are 15,398 operating public school districts which employ 
over 5.3 million PTE (full time equivalent) professional and support staff. It is important to note that 
this total represents somewhat less than the actuai number of individual'* hold positions since 
many school employees, especially noR*professional siipport staff, are in part*time positions. Of 
this total, there are 223,667 district-wido professk>nal emptoyees (administrators and central 
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office personnel), approximalely 2.8 million school staff. This total includes 2.1 million classroom 
teachers. 123.204 building administrators, 163,692 schoof and library support staff, 285,651 
instfxjctional aider, 63,312 guidance counselors, and 46,979 librarians. In addition, there are 
some 899,290 other service and support staff as well as 1 .4 million non-professionals in food 
service, maintenance, and transportation fPioest of Edtj cational Statistics i985-a6V 

In the prr.ss to be more selective and to place only the most able candidates in 
professional and non-professional positions in public schools, it is equally important to ensure that 
selection activities and processes are equitable and legal. The selection process, uniquely 
designed to meet the needs and resources of individual school districts, typically includes a 
variety of activities ranging from initial collection of written information to final interviews and 
decisions to hire. One activity is the use of application blanks to gather basic infomiation about a 
candidate's background and related experiences. Until the earfy 1970's schools districts as 
emptoyers were free to ask for whatever infomiation they wanted regardless of its relatton to an 
indivkJuars ability to perfonneffectiveV in the positfon (Harris, et^^^ 1985). In 1972 the Equal 
Emptoyment Opporiunities Act was passed. This legislatton as well as the Civil Rights Act 1964, 
and the Age Discrfminatton in Emptoyment Act prohibit the use by school districts of any 
personnel se!ectk)n practk^es and materials (applk:atk>r. blanks included) whk;h are discriminatory 
against women, minorities, or any protected classiftoatton of people. 

The research reported in this paper was an attempt to assess systematk:ally the 
applteatton blanks currently being usee' as pre-screening selectk)n devk:es in publk: schools. This 
investigatton was done not only to record compliance with federal legislative gukielines but also 
with the expectatton that knowledge of illegal practtoes and/or questtonable sources and types of 
inibrmatton wouM be a basis for critical assessment and improvement of all personnel selectton 
activities in publto schools. Specifk^ally. the following questtons guided the investigation: What 
basto candidate informatton is requested on applicatton bltknks cuaently being used in public 
school districts? What does the research indk:ate about the predk:tive valMity and practk:al utility 
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of types of information beii jg solicited on these application blanl^s? Are there any violations of the 
E.E.O. Act of 1972? Are there significant differences between the types of basic information 
(permissible versus prohibited) requested of professional applicants (teachers and administrators) 
and of support staff personnel (secretaries, food service workers, bus drivers, and maintenance 
woricers)? Are there significant differences in the types of basic infomiation requested of 
applicants for positions typically filled by women (secretaries, food service en^>\o^^e% and 
instructional aides) and those generally held by men (custodians, bus drivers, and maintenance 
personnel)? 

BACKGROUND 

There is a large body of literature arid empirical research specifically focused on personnel 
selection processes in schools. The foundations of this fine of inquiry are built on research done 
in psychology and in business and industry. Extensive summaries of findings from this research 
have been written by An^y and Campion (1982), Mayfield (1964), Schmitt (1976), Wagner 
(1949), Wright (1969), and Young and Ryerson (1986). One criticism of many of the empirical 
studies cited in these summaries is that many of the experimental studies, which employ 
sophisticated designs and rigorous techniques for data analysis, are plagued by problems of 
validity and connection to real worid selection processes and results (Gonnan, Clovei, and 
Doheriy, 1 978). In response to this criticism, the investigation reported in this paper was an 
attempt to examine real documents and selection processes currently used in public schools. 

The application blank is an important selection tool for collecting standardized 
biographical infomiation on candidates during initial paper screening activities. Historically, use of 
a standardized fonn to improve selection of employees dates from its use in the insurance 
industry in the late 19th century (Ferguson, 1961). Many of the eariy studies were attempts to 
assess systematically the biodata instruments, which were seen as extensions of the application 
blank itself. Studies by Keating, Paterson, and Stone (1950) and by Mosel and Cozan (1952) 
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reported that oorrelations between information provided by the applicant and that obtained from 
previous employees were very high. More recently the use of standakXJized instruments to collect 
candidate biographical data has been an attempt to secure objective and scorable items of 
autobiographical information which are weighted and subsequently usl ' for predictive, 
diagnostic and/or counseling purposes. These more or less standardized forms appear as 
Biographical Information Blanks (BIB), Biographical Data Forms, Application blanks. Interview 
Guides, and Individual Background Surveys. "Guton (1965) extended use of the Weighted 
Application Blank WAB as an empirical keying method for scoring and combining biographk:al 
data" (Anastasi, 1979; and Cascio, 1978). Research on pre-screening activities and the evakjatton 
of candklates for emptoyment has focused on bkxlata and Ks stability and valkfity as a good 
criterion predtetor of future candklate perfomiance. The use of bkxiata itenfis, whether 
standardized on instfuments or more kx)sely gathered on appHcation blanks, "has both intuitive 
and intrinsto valklity probably based on the fact that it speaks directly to a central measurement 
axtom; namely, that what a man tW// do in the future is best predk:ted from what he has done in the 
past" (Owens, 1976). 

Though little empirical research has been done in the fieU of educatton, the underfyirg 
reasons for using structured applications blanks fdr professtonal and nonprofesstonal vacancies in 
public schools mirror those from other areas. Three general kleas support the use of data related 
to the assessment of past accomplishments, and perfonnance records of indivkluals as secured in 
applicatton blanks: I.) past behavtor is the best indtoator of future behavior; 2.) 'samples' of past 
behavior are preferable to 'signs'; and, 3.) bkxiata are samples of past behavtor and are the best 
indicators of future behavtors (Hough, 1984). Neiner and Owens (1982) reported in their 
investigations of the utility of bk>data that. The results support past behavtor as being a good 
predknor of future behavtor. Although the findings are modest, they suggest that relevant 
biodata on indivkluals may reveal unk]ue patterns of past experience that signiftoantly related to 
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fiiture behavior. In this light, t)iodata may indeed be regarded as providing a postmortem view of 
the development of an individual' (p. 150). 

Generally, standardized appfication blavl^s solicit biographic data on a candidate's 
background and related experiences. As a selection tool, the application blank is effkaent, robust, 
and highly valW as a predfctor of a broad spectrum of ve^ practical crfteria. In additfon, the standard 
applfcatlon blank has a high degree of face validity for emptoyees artd emptoyere. Research 
summaries indeate reliability coeffk^ients ranging from .87 to .97 for applk:atk>n blanKs. Valkfity 
coefffcierts are in the nwderate range .40 to JSO. There are practical advariages as well. 
Applnation blanks provMe a km cost means of gathering bk)graphk»l data, prevkxjs job 
experiences, and educattonal background, and a variety of personal infomiatk>n that wouid 
othenvise be impossble or Impracttoal to collect on indlvMuals. ApplBstton blanks can be used to 
ask candMates for personal and professtonal goals and phik>sophy, as weU as to soUdt self- 
assessments. As self-report instmments. the accuracy of Intonnatton reported tends to be stable 
over time and not heavily infhjenced by response styles, social desirability, and acquiescence, 
which tend to lov/er valWity (Shaffer, Saunders, & Owens, 1986). When used as a primary paper 
screening device, the rating of partk»lar relevarl Items generally can be objectively coded which 
accounts for high inter-rater reliability (Owens, 1976). 

Research on use of applicatton blanks per se has been limited. Two recent investigations 
(Stone and Stone, 1987; and Bredeson and CakJwell, 1988) provWe important analyses of 
candidate strategies for completing information requests and of application blanks themselves. 
Stone and Stone investigated the effects of Infomiatfon management strategy (leaving items 
blank dealing with criminal convfction feooncJ), race, and job type. They found that job applicants 
who chose to leave Hems blank on a applkatton, that they viewed as Irrelevant or that were unfairiy 
invasive of their privacy, suffered the consequences of lower ratings by emptoyers who 
suspected that the candMates were attempting to conceal facts that would reflect pooriy on 
themselves. Main effects were reported for Infonnation management strategy and job type but not 
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tor race. "Put simply, refusing to ''espond to items does not appear to be a viable strategy tor 
applicants in protecting their actual or desired rights to prfvacy" (p. 455).. 

In another investigatton, Bredeson and Caldwell (1988) reported the results of an analysis 
of legal compliance by public school distils in the use of application blanks in a large 
northeastem state. They found that 45.7 percent oi respondent districts were using application 
blanks for professtonal posittons whfch contained from one to as many as nine specifk: requests 
for infomiatton whfch were vfolattons of EEOC guidelines. For staff posittons, 62.3 percent of the 
districts used appltoattons blanks requesting prohibited infonnatton in pre-selectton screening 
activities. Signiftoant differences were reported between between professtonal and 
nonprofesstonal appitoatton blanks and those that contained assurances of EEOC compliance 
and those that did not in terms of tTie presence of requests for prohibited btographtoai informatton 
on application blanks. 

METHODOLOGY 

To address the major research questions, a letter, requesting copies of appltoattons 
blanks cunently used in the school dislrtot for professtonal and support staff posittons, was sent to 
25 randomly selected publto school districts in each of four northeastem states. After one month 
a second request was sent to non-respondents. A third letter was sent to any remaining 
nonrespondent districts after two months. Two hundred and two applk:atton blanks were 
returned from 65 school distrtots,which represented a 60 to 72 percent return rate from the four 
states. Though non-responses are always a threat to the generalizability of reported results, the 
investigator considered the 65% overall response rate and the total number of documents 
returned (202) as acceptable forgathering descriptive data on initial infomiatton gathering 
processes and materials used in these four states and for testing the major hypotheses. 

The applicatton blanks were coded by indteatton of the type of positton. Of the 202 
documents, only (1 1) 5.4 percent were classified as generic app!k^ttons; that is, the same 
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application blank was used for all vacancies in the districts regardless if those openings were 
professional or nor^fesslonal. The majority of applications differentiated between positions: 
nonprofessional support staff (93) 46.0 percent; teacher (27) 13.4 percent; non-teaching 
professional staff such as psychologists and cuniculum specialists (II) 5.4 percent); administrators 
(13) 6.4 percent; substitute teachers (1 6) 7.9 percent; teacher or administrator (18) 8.9 percent, 
the remainder of application types were combinations of the above categories and accounted for 
6.4 percent of the documents. Subsequent collapsing of these categories yielded three major 
groupings of documents- nonprofessional suppc staff (93) 46.0 percent, professional staff (98) 
48.5, and general (8 )4.0 percent Three districts did not use application blanks for professtonal or 
!or nonixofessional vacancies. 

FINDINGS 

Once the applcation blanks were coded and classified each was analyzed by the 
researcher. Two instruments were devek>ped to record nominal counts of the presence or 
absence of two major categories of data: the first was a check-off list of 21 iten^ of information 
which according to EECX) guMelines school districts are prohbited from collecting in personnel 
search and selectton activities; the second instrument was used to record the categories of 
information requested on professional applk^tion blanks only. The findings will be discussed in 
four sections. The first is a narrative descriptton of the types, fomns and quality of the applk:ation 
blanks themselves; the second is a presentation of the major types of candidate informatton 
requested from teaching and administrative applicants; next any requests fdr informatfon which 
were in violatton of EECX^ guidelines be will presented; and finally, the data related to the three 
hypotheses tested will be reported. 

If, as this researcher believes, the materials that a school district uses to collect candkJate 
infomiatton are also tools for communteating important informatton about the district to prospective 
emptoyees, professfonal and nonprofessional, the range of messages communto^ted from these 
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public school districts falls on a continuum from depressing to dynamic. For support staff 
positions, districts typically required just the completion of the application itself. Supplemental 
materials were rarely required except perhaps for a txjs drivers position, in which case the 
applicant would need proof that he/she possessed a current operators license in the state. For 
professional positions, application blanks were only one piece of applicant information. A cover 
tetter, resume, college placement fite, official transcripts, tetters of recommendation, and a 
statement of educational philosophy typically comptemented the professional applicant's fite. 

Based on an initial assessment of the actual application documents, there appears to be a 
slightly greater need to differentiate application types for nonprofessional support staff positions 
than for professional vacanctes. The variety of non-professional application forms might suggest 
that districts were fine tuning their application blanks to better assess applicants for various 
nonprofessional vacancies, however, the variations consisted mainly of a few minor changes in 
items related to the specific job, a new heading at the top of a standard form, and^or occastenal 
color coding. Though the differentiation anrwng appilcatten blanks was primarily cosmetic, tt is 
interesting that districts belteved that there was a greater need to differentiate anfx>ng 
nonprofessional positions whereas most districts used a more general applicatten form fbr staff 
professionals- teachers, administrators, and other professfonal employees such as librarians, 
counselors, business managers, and cuniculum supen^isors. This may be due in part to the fact 
that the job types and the applicants and their backgrounds have much greater variability for non- 
professfonab than for professionals and to the greater comprehensiveness of informational 
sources for professional a|)plicants. 

From the applicants* point of view, the applicatfon forms they received were revealing 
products whfch many times subtlely and in other cases blatantly pointed out important messages 
and differences among districts. At the extremes of the continuum were high quality, 
professtonally prepared applicatfon blanks whfoh cteariy indicated that the district was 
knowledgeable about EEOC guklelines, used a fuu range of standardized questtons and 
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informational categories to soiicil valuable predictive data from candidates, and the application 
Itself provided important information about the district, e.g. district goals and educational 
philosophy to the candidate. At the other etxl of the continu jm were poorly duplicated forms 
(sometimes yellowed, some hardly readable dittos) with few relevant categories of requests for 
candidate information related to job qualf ications, requests which lacked specificity as to exactly 
what information was necessary, and fonns with numerous items which we.'e cleariy illegal 
requests for background informattonon candklates. 

From the 202 application blanks, a subset of 78 documents which were used only fdr 
teachers, admnistrators and other professionals was analyzed. What is it school distrtots wanted to 
know about teacher and administrator candklates? Using a checklist with six major categories of 
infv-^miation (personal data, current professional status, educa!k>nal background, educattonal worfc 
experiences, other wori< experiences, open-ended questions whk:h required reflective and/or 
projective responses from the candidate, and requests for additional candklate informatton), what 
becomes immediately apparent is that the informatton requested of candklates was little more 
than a bare-bones listing of Ihe facts, just the facts**. Generalizing from this data set one woukJ be 
forced to conclude that the utility of the applk:ation blank is based on a recording of candklate 
name, address, telephone, certificate held, cun-ent position and emptoyer, teaching experience, 
degree(s) held, and the names of references. As a composite of possibilities for gathering 
candidate background information, few of the reporting districts cun-ently take advantage of the 
breadth or depth of applk:ant data available to them in a standardized reporting form over which 
the district has complete control. Though personnel decision makers have multiple sources of 
teacher/administrator background data, thesa data are likely to be less uniformily reported among 
candklates because the districtc have little to no control over the type or format of infonnation in 
other written documents such as resumes, transcripts, placement files, and letters of 
recommendatton. As a result, attempts to code and evaluate comparative data on candklates 
objectively is diff k;ult. 
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A second checklist was used to record whether or not the application blanl^s contained 
requests for candidate background which were vfolations of EEOC guidelines. Analysis of the 
202 documents revealed that 51.7 percent of the respondent districts used application materials 
that contained EOE assurances. With or without such assurances, 51.6 percent of the 
respondent districts are currently using employee applicatfon blanks for professional positions 
whteh contain from one to as many as nine speciffc requesls whfch are illegal. For nonprofessional 
positions, 59.7 percent of the districis are using applications containing such vfolatfons. Table 1 is 
a comparative listing of nie most common requests whfch are vfolattons of EEOC guMelines. 
Across all applk)atk>ns, the most frequent requests for prohibited infomiatfon are- birthdate/age 
(32.2 percent), general physical conditfon (24.8 percent), martial status (19.3 percent), weight and 
height (17.3 percent), handteaps (12.9 percent), number of dependents (12.9 percent), birtr^ace 
(10.9 percent), citizenship (9.4 percent), and maiden nameand sex (7.4 percerrt). Contrasting 
applicatfon blanks for prolessfona! versus those for nonprofessfonal, there is no difference in 
terms of EOE assurances. However, the percent of vfolatfons contained on nonprofessional 
applicatfon blanks is notfceably greater for items requesting infomiatfon about number of 
dependents, weight and height, general phynfcal conditfon, handicaps and birthplace. 

The nominal counts of illegal requests provfoed a measure fc. testing three major 
hypotheses: 

I. The applteatfon blanks fdr nonprofessional(support staff positfons) woukJ contain 
significantly greater vfolatfons than those applfoatfon blanks fdr professfonal positfons. 
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TAB'£ 1 

Summary Of Illegal Inquiries By Percent Of Appearance On Application Blanks 



Prohibited ' ry 


All Applications 


Applications for 
Professional 
Positions 


Applications for 
Non - Prof e s s iona 1 
Positions 




N=202 


N=96 


N=93 


Maiden Name 


7.4 


8.3 


5.4 


Sex 


7.4 


9.4 


6.5 


Marital Status 


19.2 


20.8 


19.4 


Number of Dependents 


12.8 


9.4 


17.2 


Age 


32.0 


28.1 


37.6 


Height 


17.2 


13.5 


21.5 


Weight 


17.2 


]3.5 


21.5 


Physical \ 
condition^ 


24.6 


17.7 


33.3 


Handicaps 


12.8 


10.4 


16.1 


Birthplace 


10.8 


6.3 


17.2 


Citizenship 


9.4 


8.3 


11.8 
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2. Application blanlts containing assurances tiiat tiie district was in conpliance witii 
EECX!) guidelines would have significantty fewer violations for both professional and support staff 
positions than those application blanks which did not contain such assurances. 

3. Application blanks for nonprofessional positions traditionally hekl by females (clerical, 
instructional aido, and food service employee) woukJ contain more violations than applications for 
nonprof esstonal staff positions typk:ally hekl by males (bus drivers, custodians, and maintenance 
emptoyees). 

Tests of the hypotheses revealed that applk^ion blanks for nonprofesstonal/suppon 
staff positions contained significantly more violations than those application blanks for 



' professional poslltons (X^« 12.42 p-.0004). The second hypothesis was supported for 



nonprof esstonals but not for professionais. The tests Indtoated that those districts that used 
application materials with EOE assurances had signifteantly fewer violattons than those that dkl not 



for nonprofessional/support staff ()C - 13.05 p-.0003). There was no significant difference for 



professionals ()C - .00 p-.99). Finally, there was no signifkant difference between the number 



of violations contained on applications for nonprofessional positions tradittonally hela by females 
and those applicatk)ns for positions typteally heki by males ()^ « .93 p>.33). 

DISCUSSION 

The findings suggest two major areas for discussion. The first relates to legal compliance 
with EEOC gukielines for nondiscriminatory practices in pre-screening selection activities. The 
second is one of Infomiation relevancy. In terms of the nominal descriptive data, the findings 
indk»te historic remnants of bias, intentional or not. in thu use of standardized applicatton blanks 
in publto school employment. With 51.6 percent of the reporting districts using application blanks 
for professionals with illegal requests for background and 59.7 percent of nonprofessional 
application blanks containing anywhere from one to nine specific requests whk:h violate EEOC 
gukielines. clearly there is a need for bringing these materials into complianoe with federal laws. 
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The violations indicated in these data way be quite unintentional on the part of school districts. In 
many cases, it is c^ite Ikety that application materials have not been carefully scrutinized for illegal 
queries. It may also be the case that in attempts to compress personnel selection activities and to 
economize personnel data collection procedures, school officials unintentionally gather illegal 
candidate infomiatlon much of which is pem^ssible to collect post-hiring for insurrnce and state 
and federal reports. Besides the ethical dimensions of such practices, school administrators are 
responsible for selection practlcos which are nor-discriminatorv and which meet legal guidelines 
so that they do not become defendants in discrimination suits. School officials must be 
continually sensitive to possible sources of brias in all phases of personnel selection. Though one 
could argue that the use of application blanks is only a minor part of data collection on candidates, 
it is one that is completeiy under the control of the school district. School districts can easily bring 
the application fdrms they use into legal compliance. Additionally, assessment of this one 
measure is a means for heightening awareness of other potential sources of bias in various 
phases of employee selection. As Bredeson and Caldwell point out, "Employers need to be 
aware of potential biasing and discriminatory effects of these data. Information provided in 
application blanks and in other intitial screening activities becomes part of a descr^tive and 
evaluative profiles of prospective candidates as they progress thiough subsequent phases of the 
selection process" (1988, p. 85). Discriminatory information and illegal requests for candidate 
background data v^iich have little or no job relevancy ctearty have the potential to thwart EOE 
guidelines as wel a? desirad personnel outcomes. 

The findings reported here support eariier findings by Bredeson et al.(l988) in a study of 
publfc school districts in a large northeastern state. Based on these data, further investigation into 
application blanks currently used .•• r^^hool districts is warranted. The data from these five states 
suggest that it is ^nportant to d j emrilne if comparable pre-screening applicatton materials with 
varfous illegal inquiries are be rg used in the 15,398 public school districts across the natfon. 
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Tests of the major hypotheses provide several useful insights fdr further consideration. 
More violations were recorded on application materials used for nonprofessional/support 
personnel than for professional positions. It is likely that greater scrutiny of professional working 
conditions and contractual agreements through collective t)argaining accounts for part of the 
deferences cited. This finding is proUemaic is two ways. The first is one of legality and the 
second relates to utility and validity of candklate background infonnation. Since nonprofessional 
candklates typk:ally do not sutxnit supplemental data to enptoyers, the applk:atk)n blank 
becomes the major source of appltoant intomiatton. Given that reality, tt is important that the 
applk:atk)n be in compliance with EEOC guidelines and that it solicits relevant and useful 
informatton fOr emptoyers. 

The test of the second hypothesis suggests several imeresting points. The fact that 
there was no signiftoant difference in the number of vtolattons recorded for professtona! 
appltoattons between those appltoatton blanks that contained EOE a^rances and those that did 
not indk^es that EOE written assurances may be nothing more than paper oonvliance gestures. 
Applcatton materials whk^h guarantee equal emptoyment opportunity to all appKcants and then go 
on to solvit illegal informatton send contradk:tory messages to candklates. As the findings 
indk:ate, just because the school distrtot has inckided EOE assurances on its mat'^riais is no 
reason to believe that these guarantees have been internalized in emptoyee selectton practices. 

There was no signifk:ant difference in the number of vtolattons recorded for appltoation 
blanks specifto to nonprofesstonal positions for females versus those for males. The small 
number of applk:atk)n blanks that coukJ be exclusively categorized as derk^al/instructtonal 
akle/food sen^ (n«28) and janitor/maintenance etc. (n«20). was a problem. Less than half of 
the school districts made exclusive dtetincttons between nonprof^sstonal posittons related to 
positions tradittonally heU by males and those typk:ally filled by females. Though fi^e third 
hypothesis was not supported, informatfon about maiden name, marital status, number of 
dependents, age, weight, and height were noted. A larger sample of appltoatton blanks is 
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needed to examine whether or not there is a sex bias in application materials for nonprofessional 
employees. 

A number of districts were cognizant of EOE guidelines and attempted to protect 
themselves and th^ candidate from providing background infonnation which could not legally be 
solicited. Application materials from several districts indicated that the applicant did not have to 
complete the Hems such as age, sex, birthdate, marital status, height and weight, and marital 
status. This may aweas to be a simple matter and such options are dearty within the parameters of 
EEOC guidelines. However, as Stone and Stone (1987) poim out in their investigation of 
applicam strategies (or pn)tecting their actual or desired rights to p^ "A potential employer 
views a nonresponse to an application-blank item as an attempt to conceal facts that woukJ reflect 
pooriyonanapplicanr(p.455). Though their study used highly toxk: data (missing Morm^ 
related to criminal oonvictk)ns) they cal for. "Research that examinps how missing ir^moatton on 
application blanks affects actual personnel decisions. This research shouM consider the nature of 
information that is omitted <e.g. anresl. medical, sex, national origbi}* (p. 456). Ttws. the Impa.* of 
a candidate's decision not to respond to appGcation blank items whk:h are optional or deariy 
prohibited, needs to be investigated. 

K is important that school districts bring iheir appik)ation materials into full compTiance with 
the law. Based on the nature of posittons, professtonal and nonprofessional in schools, it is 
unlikely that items dealing with sex, height, and weight wouM ever be pennissble or useful. Only 
if a case can be made that this infonnatton is important in establishing bona fide occupational 
qualificattons can it be required of candidates. Infomfiatton on marital status, birthplace, maiden 
name, spouse and number of dependents are not permissible queries. Age and physk:al 
oonditton are major areas of interest to emptoyers. In tenns of age, persons from age 40 to 65 are 
protected from age discrimination and therefore prohMted inquiries. The only permissble inquiry 
related to age is to ask if the applicant is over IB years of age or a given age for being eiga>lefora 
Itoense or certifk:ate to do the job. General inquiries about an applteanTs physk:al condition or 
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handicaps where no particular physical attributes are required to successfully perform the job are 
prohit)ited. It is permissible, however, to ask if the a^jplicant has any physical limitations requiring 
job accommodation or conditions that would not permit him/her to perform the requirements for 
that position. Statements by employer that a job offer may be contingent upon passing a physical 
examination or prescribed health certification are also pennissiblG. Whether on appTication blanks 
or in other information gathering activities, the major criterion for soTidting candk^e informatton is 
its relevancy to the job and how it contributes to predicting how wen an appOcant Is Ikely to 
perform in that positton. 

The relevancy of the data collected Is the second major criterion which Is Important in the 
collectton of candidate inftmnation. Personnel adminlstraiors in school districts net:, to ask 
themselves why and for what purposes are appficant background data important? Is It appropriate 
to collect these data orior to emptoyment? In what way(s) will these data be combined wSh other 
infomiation on the candMate? Given that appficatton bbmks are low cost, effk^ient, robust 
instruments whk:h have high reliabWy arid nwdeiale levels of vafidity, they war^ 
serious conskJeraton in ternis of their potential oontributton of relevant verifiable and non- 
verifiable data to each candkJate's appHcatton file. If the collectton of candklate background is truly 
for the purpc^ of being able to predk;t who is Ikely to meet school district needs and to perform 
successfully a parttoular job, then it Is reasonable to expect that informatton requested Is not only 
job related but that a strong relattonship exists between district evaluatton criteria, performance 
level expectattons, and informatton requested. 

Based on the three proposittons cited by Hough (1984), (past behavtor is the best 
indtoator of future behavtor, 'samples' of past behavtor are preferable to 'signs', and btodata are 
samples of past behavtor and are the best indtoators of future behavtors), what are some 
suggesttons for using the standardized appltoatton blank more purposefully? Personal 
Mentiftoatton infomiatton is an important area of candkJate background intormatton and shoukJ 
obvtousiy be collected for practtoal reasons. Beskies those items, what other informatton woukl 
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be helpful in screening and selecting teachers and administrators? If professional growth and 
activity beyopd dassroonvschool walls are important , items soliciting membership, levels of 
participation, resporisa)ilities, and examples of activities in professional organizations would be 
'samples' of current and jpzsl behavior. If extracurricular activities are an infipo lant dimension in the 
position, questions related to past experiences, interest in, willingness to accept, and special 
qualifications that would be an asset to the district would provide valuable background data. 
Another irnportant area cited in the selection of teachers and administrators is the notion of 
organizationai fit. Knowing what the school district culture is and what its paiticuiar needs are, 
queries about educational philosophy, rationale for choosing teaching as a career, and 
perceptions about what an ideal learning and working cGmate would be i(e, are examples of short 
answer sul)jective/reflective response items that oouM be combined with information from lett. 's 
of recommendation, interview data, and reference check data. 

Issues of legal compliance and information relevaricy have implications far beyond 
appficatton blanks. Sensitivity to possible sources of bias in the muMple activities and stages of 
candidate selection is important for all personnel decisionmakers. If schools are to meet the 
challenges of the cun-ent educational refonn movemem, they need the best candidates to fHI both 
professional and nonprofesstonal positkms. Materials and practkies which are discriminatory are 
not only illegal, but when combined with requests for irrelevant candkfate infonniition, together 
they have the potential to compromise a school district's goal of hiring the most capable 
indivMuals who have the poterHial for high quality performance in the organization based on job 
related experiences. 
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